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to attend their parish churches on Sunday. Otherwise the
commons were unable to agree on any positive enactment.
Members with presbyterian sympathies were anxious to impose
certain fundamentals before a man should be free to propagate
his opinions, while others, like Vane, were agaiiist any form of
established church. Cromwell was as anxious as Vane or Milton
that there should be no revival of religious persecution, but he
saw more clearly than either of them the folly of disestablishing
the church, and consequently abolishing tithes, without first
making some provision for the stipends of ministers.
To these causes of disagreement between the army and the
commons was added the dispute about the dissolution of the
Long Parliament. With some difficulty the army had been per-
suaded not to turn it out in 1648 and to be content with Pride's
Purge. Since that time the army had sought in various ways
to induce the remnant, or Rump, to name a day for dissolution.
With infinite difficulty the members at length were brought to
agree that 3 November 1654 should be the last day of their
session. But as the incapacity to effect reform, the corruption
and complacency of members, gave more and more offence,
Cromwell and others exerted every effort to advance the date
of a general election. The Rump, however, clung like limpets
to their seats. Though they were frightened into preparing a
bill for a new representative, as it was called, it soon became
apparent that the bill was merely a scheme for perpetuating
the present members in power, for they were to keep their seats
without the necessity of re-election and to be the sole judges of
other persons chosen; and these provisions were to apply to all
future parliaments. This was too much for Cromwell and his
officers, who summoned a conference with the parliamentary
leaders and evidently urged them to suspend the bill. However,
next morning it was being hurriedly rushed through parliament
when news was brought to Cromwell of what was happening.
Hastily summoning a few files of musketeers of his own regi-
ment, he went down to the house. He listened for a brief while
to the debate, until the Speaker was about to put the question
that the bill be passed. He then rose and, after praising the
good work that parliament had done formerly, upbraided mem-
bers individually for corruption, evil living, and so on. At length
he summoned his soldiers, and the house was cleared. Later
in the day, he told the council of state that their attendance